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EDITORIAL NOTES 


IT WAS TO HAVE been expected that there would not be unanimity of 
views among the members of the Bar of this State upon the proposed 
reforms in the Courts of this State. In the matter of the first report of 
the Judicial Council we hear of few exceptions to it, but as to the Con- 
stitutional reforms suggested by the Committee of the State Bar Asso- 
ciation the opposition is stronger. As we stated in the January JourNAL, 
it would seem as if greater general satisfaction would be given if the 
ideas of the Judicial Council were put into law and given a trial. If it fails 
to help in the matter of less delay in securing trials in the lower Courts, 
in fewer appeals, in more speedy decisions in appeals, in better juries, 
etc., then something else could be attempted. Having presented the Judi- 
cial Council’s suggestions in our last issue, and also what the Committee 
of the State Bar reported at the State Bar meeting at Trenton last month, 
the two main views are now before the Bar of the State, and it is to be 
presumed that the elder lawyers especially will communicate their ideas 
on the subject to such lawyers in the Legislature as are likely to influence 
the result. 





Since writing the foregoing it appears that an enlarged Committee 
of the State Bar Association met at Trenton and revised the former view 
of elevating the Supreme Court to the highest position in New Jersey’s 
judicial system. Under this revised plan the Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals would retain its present position, but with some shortened name and 
a difference in make-up and duties. It is stated that the Committee 
“looked with more favor upon the plan to make no changes in the Court 
of Chancery, except in reference to the original proposition of taking 
from the Chancellor and vesting in the Governor the power of appoint- 
ment of Vice-Chancellors.” 
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Whatever changes are proposed by this Committee are to be sub- 
mitted to the Legislature, the intention being to have Amendments pro- 
posed to the State Constitution, which must then pass upon them by way 
of referendum. The original Committee consisted of James D. Carpenter, 
chairman ; Circuit Court Judge Nelson Y. Dungan, George A. Bourgeois, 
William D. Lippincott, Col. Edward T. Moore, William J. Morrison Jr. 
and Henry D. Carless. Those added to the Committee by the President 
of the State Bar Association were: former Vice-Chancellor Merritt Lane, 
Vice Chancellor Maja Leon Berry, former Attorney-General Edward L. 
Katzenbach, former Federal Judge Thomas Haight, Jacob L. Newman, 
Herbert C. Bartlett, Lewis Starr, William W. Evans, John Milton and 
Maxmilian T. Rosenberg. 





One well-known lawyer of high repute, fine ability and undoubted 
high character was asked by the Editor of the Law JouRNAL to present 
his judgment on the whole situation to our readers in a prepared article. 
He declined, in part because his time was occupied in matters requiring 
his daily attention, but this is a portion of his reply as to the proposed 
Constitutional Amendments : 


“The plan has two bad features, and, as far as I can see, no good 
ones. It proposes to submerge the Court of Chancery which now, as a 
method of administering equity, is excellent. The Court of Errors, as 
you know, is to be split in two, and subordinated to a new Supreme Court, 
consisting, as I remember, of five members, who will sit like the gods 
on Olympus, separated from actual litigation, except what contact they 
get in printed books, printed briefs and short arguments that probably 
are forgotten in half an hour. I believe, and have often insisted, that 
the strongest judges should sit in the trial Courts, where the great bulk 
of litigation begins and ends. I do not see that the plan offers anything 
worth speaking of to facilitate litigation and relieve congestion in the 
Courts. An Amendment to the Constitution authorizing the trial Courts 
ex mero motu to refer cases without the consent of parties would prob- 
ably do more to relieve the Courts than anything else.” 





Another active counselor-at-law writes to us a letter which is given in 
full in our “Miscellany,” concerning the jury system in negligence cases 
in the large counties, such as Essex and Hudson, and his proposition is, 
at the least, worth serious consideration. One thing is certain as to 
negligence cases, increasing so rapidly since accidents by automobiles are 
taking up the valuable time of many Courts, and that is that some special 
provision must be made for them. Not so much a radical change in 
Courts as in better methods to determine quickly and finally automobile 
negligence cases is what is needed. 
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One of the real exigencies of the times is a solution to the problem 
of increasingly high taxes. This concerns practically everybody. The 
house and land-owner feels it, and in increased rents some of it is passed 
to all tenants. The Tax Survey Commission, in its first report, lays stress 
upon the cost of so many municipal units, and it has a clear case on that 
ground. One of the strongest examples is the number of boroughs in 
Bergen County, more than in the whole State of New Jersey a few years 
ago. The year 1930 began with 59 boroughs in that county, and there 
is, of course, a likelihood of more being added. In Essex County cities, 
boroughs and towns edge one another so closely in the general vicinity 
of Newark and the Oranges that there is probably no chance for more 
to be formed in that specific locality, but, as in Bergen county, Hudson, 
Passaic, etc., the duplication of mayors, treasurers, councilmen, counsel, 
tax assessors, collectors and scores of other local officials eat deeply into 
the public treasury, and that means the tax-payers’ pockets. On this 
subject, considering modern conditions and requirements, the Commis- 
sion believes that New Jersey’s former emphasis upon local pride, home 
rule for small units and duplication of agencies and activities in separate 
communities divided only by imaginary lines has become anomalous and 
must go. It recognizes that this is not the work of a moment, but insists 
that if efficiency, economy and progress are to be secured a more modern 
viewpoint must be developed which will lead to an increasing coérdina- 
tion of related activities, enabling the larger and more costly undertakings 
of government to be spread over a larger unit of population and a greater 
section of taxable valuations. With this must come greater simplification 
of governmental machinery, involving the abolition of many agencies 
created in the past to meet conditions which a modern system would avoid. 
The report goes on to show that in the ten years, 1918 to 1928, county and 
municipal expenditure increased 203.5 per cent., (from $92,230,446 to 
$279,934,666), that the county and municipal debt, less sinking fund 
payments thereon, in the same period increased 304.1 per cent., (from 
$199,939,582 to $808,054,429) ; that during the same ten years net taxable 
valuation of property rose from $3,030,926,000 to $5,970,088,000, increas- 
ing only 97 per cent. Each dollar of taxable valuation in the State, there- 
fore, supported in 1928 one and a half times as much local governmental 
expenditure and twice as much local public debt as in 1918, despite the 
practical doubling of the taxable valuation of all property in the State. 





In considering the foregoing matter the Commission finds that the 
State is at fault in two respects. One can be corrected by revising and in 
great degree repealing “inconsistent and conflicting” State laws relating 
to municipal governments. The other fault, to which the report devotes 
considerable attention, is mandatory legislation, whereby the State imposes 
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local burdens out of proportion to local resources, instead of recognizing 
the principle that the responsibilities imposed should be matched by 
financial ability to meet them. On the part of the local governments 
themselves the Commission finds contributions to high costs through 
duplication of facilities. An instance of importance is found in police 
and fire departments, as to which “the smallness of jurisdiction is a posi- 
tive hindrance to efficiency, since neither the criminal nor the conflagra- 
tion is a respector of municipal boundaries.” In such a situation, the 
Commission says, political barriers serve to protect the criminal as well 
as to make futile and needlessly expensive the safeguarding of the com- 
munities. The Commission expresses the conviction that consolidation of 
police administration “in the metropolitan regions, particularly in the 
New York area, is the only practicable means to attack the city crime 
problem, and at the same time is the best single proposal that can be made 
to encourage economy of police administration.” It takes a like view 
of other problems of administration and expenditure, the effective handling 
of which requires regional scope for best results at least cost. 

In another portion of this number we publish what the Commission 
calls its “Six Plank Platform,” to which the attention of every reader 
of this Law JouRNAL is invited. 





In the October examinations for attorney’s and counselor’s license 
in this State, there were 217 to pass the attorney examinations, while 371 
applicants failed to pass ; and there were 74 to pass the counselor examina- 
tions, while 137 were rejected. This must indicate that the Bar Exam- 
iners have undertaken to do their full duty in the examinations. Count- 
ing these admitted ones as of the year 1930, since they are classified 
under the October Term, there were 509 new lawyers admitted last year, 
so that there must be on our rolls now over 6,500 members of the New 
Jersey Bar. In the State of New York, on January 4, 1,104 successful 
candidates for the attorney’s license were reported by the State Board 
of Law Examiners, out of a total of 2,241 applicants. 





The State Legislature of 1930 was so unwilling to die that it kept 
up its irregular sessions—unnecessary as well as irregular—until so close 
to the end of the year that it almost had to be cleared out to allow a 1931 
Legislature to take the seats. And the 1931 body began its first week 
by introducing 100 or more bills, many, if not most, of which, as every 
good citizen knows, might better have been placed in the waste basket. 
The same thing will go on year after year until bi-ennial or tri-ennial 
sessions are the rule, but that happy day is likely to be a long way off. 
That is a kind of reform to which few politicians would lend their 
influence. 
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The report of the Wickersham Commission on Law Observance 
appointed by President Hoover has made its report on Prohibition, but 
not on criminal matters, and it was laid before Congress last month. As 
was to have been expected, it showed diverse views on the subject of 
liquor selling, although a large majority opposed, at present, any repeal 
of the 18th Amendment. The fact is perfectly clear to us, as it must 
have been to the majority of the Committee, that no one, in the Com- 
mittee or out of it, has a workable plan to have liquor sold and, on the 
one hand to do away absolutely with the saloon, and on the other hand 
to do away with drunkenness. Nobody seems to want the saloon back 
(at least all parties say that), and no one wants men to drive autos or 
work in industries when intoxicated. But how to prevent it—there is the 
rub. That Prohibition has not been perfectly enforced is certain, and, 
for one reason, because Congress has not been willing to furnish the 
authorities with sufficient money to have enforcement agents cover every 
State and locality in the Union. A recent map in the “New York Herald- 
Tribune,” a thoroughly “wet” newspaper, showed plainly what immense 
districts in this country were not covered by more than a small per- 
centage of enforcement agents. Also, various States have no State en- 
forcement statutes. Aside from this, it depends much on the State and 
exact place as to how far public sentiment chimes in with and observes 
the law, or opposes it. We are a composite nation, and both temperate 
liquor-drinking and drunkenness have existed for several thousand years. 
Can it be expected they should wholly disappear by the magic of either 
law, or moral or religious teachings? One decade is too short a time in 
which to make a sober people. 





In this issue appear two contributed articles on subjects wholly 
different, but giving views on subjects of interest, the one perhaps wholly 
to young lawyers, the other to especially the outside public. One believes 
that an important reason why young lawyers can make little headway 
toward earning a living is because corporations and persons not lawyers 
act as such through “banks, title corporations, trust companies, collection 
agencies,” etc. The article is rather scathing in its language, but certainly 
presents points which many attorneys have talked over without putting 
their views into print. How the conclusions in the article will impress 
the leading minds of the State Bar Association remains to be seen. The 
other article is upon the “Torrens System,” by an active Newark lawyer 
and is published in the Law JourNnat in order that some light may be 
given to those ignorant about the system. We have always believed, as 
the writer says, that our system of having a title searched anew for some 
60 years back every time a conveyance of land is made, is too primitive 
and too costly to be continued. If there is any better system to take its 
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place than the Torrens plan, it is to be welcomed; if not, our Legislature 
should adopt it. 





Chief Justice Beasley, on January 12th, signed an order to aid the 
Essex County Bar Association to provide more efficient means of investi- 
gating complaints against unethical attorneys in that county. The order 
is technically required by the provisions in Chapter 112 of the Laws of 
1930, which give permission to a “duly authorized Ethics Committee of 
any county or State Bar Association or Lawyers’ Club, which has been 
recognized as such by the Supreme Court,” to secure before the Supreme 
Court an order awarding process of subpoena in a given case. The Ethics 


Committee of the Essex Association has long sought the power to force | 


appearance before it of both witnesses and records involved in com- 
plaints of unethical conduct and backed the law to clothe the Committee 
with the needed power. Under the new procedure a representative of the 
Committee may apply before any Justice of the Supreme Court for an 
order awarding the process of subpoena and then secure the necessary 
subpoenas from the Clerk of the Supreme Court. These summonses to 
appear at a given time and place have the same force and effect as a like 
process in Supreme Court civil actions, and refusal on the part of the 
witness to appear may be punished by imprisonment. Similarly, any 
false testimony given under these subpoenas is perjury and punishable 
as such as provided in the civil procedure. 





A meeting of some 2,000 taxpayers in Jersey City met to protest 
against the raising of salaries to officers of that city’s fire and police 
departments, which, says a reporter, “will make them the highest paid 
public servants of their kind in the United States.” However this may be, 
the ordinance was to “add more than $50,000 in tax-paying burden over 
and above the $680,000 increase for inferior officers of both departments, 
which was voted in a referendum last November. At that time the citizens 
ballotted in favor of a straight $500 annual increase to members of the 
Police Department up to and including the rank of lieutenant, and the 
same amount for members of the Fire Department, inclusive of captains.” 
Of course the demonstration did no good; the ordinance was passed. Not 
at all to the same extent but still to some important extent salary increases 
appear in the budgets of many municipalities in this State, notwithstand- 
ing the times and high rates of taxation are such that all thinking, prudent 
citizens feel that the year 1931 is not a year to increase salaries anywhere. 
There might be exceptions, but none such have clearly appeared in any 
statements by any head officials through the public press. It is worthy 
of notice that our Governor in his budget message opposed increases of 
salaries as a rule, and yet at the same time his budget recommendations 
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proposed increases approximating $55,000; not the forceful example of 
economy which should have been set before the lesser municipalities. 





The State Bar Association last month passed a resolution introduced 
by Mr. Ralph E. Lum and seconded by Hon. Robert H. McCarter, 
which asked a change in the law regarding receiverships in cases in 
which it is alleged companies are being operated at a loss. Under the 
proposed change, a bill for a receiver on the ground that a corporation 
has been and is being conducted at a loss could be filed only by a judgment 
creditor, or a stockholder or stockholders, owning not less than ten per 
cent of the capital stock. This ten per cent provision would not apply in 
cases in which the solvency of a corporation is attacked. In other words, 
the idea of the sponsors of the plan is understood to be that if at least 
ninety per cent of a corporation’s stockholders do not wish a receivership 
during a period in which the corporation’s business is operated at a loss, 
there should be none. The resolution agreed upon reads: 


“Be it therefore resolved, that it is the sense of the New Jersey 
State Bar Association that the beforementioned provision of the Corpora- 
tion Act should be amended so as to permit a bill for a receiver to be filed 
on the ground that the corporation has been, and is being, conducted at 
a loss, only by a judgment creditor or a stockholder, or stockholders, own- 
ing not less than ten per cent of the capital stock of the company issued 
and outstanding. 

“And be it further resolved, that the Legislative Committee of this 
Association be instructed to prepare and cause to be introduced at the 
ensuing session of the Legislature, a bill to carry out this resolution and 
to take all proper steps to secure its passage as soon as possible.” 





TAX SURVEY’S COMMISSION REPORT 





The Tax Survey Commission of New Jersey made, late in January, 
an important report, which is called a ‘“‘Six-Plank Platform,” and both 
lawyers and citizens should carefully study it. 

Based upon conclusions drawn from a year’s survey of county and 
municipal governmental operation and expenditure in New Jersey, the 
“Platform” is offered at the present stage of the Commission’s investiga- 
tion as a basis for discussion. It will be amplified and may be modified 
as the studies are pursued. 

The first proposal of the “Platform” is simplification of the structure 
of local government. The Commission offers two alternatives. One 
would strengthen the counties and minimize the local communities. The 
other would recognize the dominantly urban character of the most populous 
areas of the State by separating the cities from the counties and permit- 
ting the cities to annex such contiguous areas of rural territory as become 
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urbanized. The aim of both arrangements is to reduce the number of 
tax-assessing, tax-collecting and tax-spending units. Both would involve 
extensive transfers of functions from local governments to county, 
regional or State administration. The report recognizes that neither can 
be materialized immediately, but suggests that they should furnish the 
basis of local and legislative policy affecting greatly the decisions taken 
on many present problems. 

The second plank would require the creation of a division of munici- 
pal standards in the department of municipal accounts, the business of 
which would be to develop municipal cost accounting and records, co- 
operate with and guide the municipalities in developing and using reason- 
able standards of municipal services and costs based on these data. Such 
practise, the Commission declares, would put local budgeting on a sounder 
basis. Lack of expenditure control has been found by the Commission 
to be a characteristic of the New Jersey problem. This is found to be 
due partly to faults of organization, partly to faulty procedure. The defects 
must be remedied, the Commission concludes, if public expenditures are 
to be kept within bounds. Among the means to this end the Commission 
lists expenditure planning in advance of current development, particularly 
for capital outlay ; standards for determining whether capital expenditures 
should be made in particular cases out of current tax revenues or by 
borrowing ; current audit and criticism of expenditures by others than the 
budgeting and spending authorities ; standards for personnel selection and 
salary rates; standards of supply costs coupled with central purchasing. 

The third plank is recognition of the importance of State and local 
codperation in providing efficient and economical governmental services 
through the local governing units. This is declared to involve more vigor- 
ous State supervision of local assessments, debts, budgets and accounts, 
including school budgets and accounts. “It involves further,” says the 
Commission, “a State planning commission to coérdinate and develop the 
necessary long-range regional and statewide programs for water supply, 
sewage disposal, transit and other things and to codperate in local 
planning.” 

As its fourth platform plank the Commission proposes reallocation of 
responsibility for the performance of various services. It would base 
this upon logical analysis of where these services belong—whether to the 
municipality, the county, the region or the State—on the basis of the most 
efficient and economical means of providing them, instead of leaving 
determination of that important question to accident or tradition, which 
have been the guiding elements in the past. To the State the Commis- 
sion would transfer the following activities: Uniform administration of 
all pension funds; care of all insane and tubercular patients; custody of 
all persons under sentence, with further development of the parole sys- 
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tem; construction and maintenance of a substantial portion of what is 
now county road system; and all county Courts. Need for extensive 
reallocation of responsibilities involving highways, police and fire protec- 
tion is further indicated. The Commission reserves detailed discussion 
of these for special reports. 

The fifth plank requires recognition of the distinction between the 
determination of governmental policy, which it insists is the prerogative 
of the people, and the executive function, which it declares should be per- 
formed by “expert, non-political administrators.” 

The sixth plank demands that the people recognize “the cost of the 
patronage system to the taxpayers and move toward its reduction and, 
eventually, its elimination. The absence of proper personnel methods 
and control is without question an important source of unnecessary local 
expenditnre. It is not possible to determine exactly what proportion of 
the $300,000,000 spent for current operation by all sub-divisions in 1928 
was paid to employes as wages and salaries . . . but the average over the 
State would certainly be above twenty-five per cent and it may be close 
to fifty per cent. In other words, probably no less than $100,000,000 of 
the total expenditure each year is paid out in wages and salaries. It is 
easy to see that careless and unscientific methods of selecting workers, 
determining their rates of pay, their promotion, leave of absence and re- 
tirement allowances will involve wasteful expenditure running into mil- 
lions of dollars annually.” Referring to the Civil Service, report of 1929, 
the Commission asks if such conditions as it revealed exist in such local 
divisions now operating under Civil Service, “what must be the situa- 
tion in the remainder of the State.” The report points out that the Civil 
Service law has been adopted by only seventeen local governments since 
it was passed twenty-two years ago. 

“The legislative policy of assuring subordinate local employés of 
tenure,” the report says, “has undermined the influence and importance of 
Civil Service. This policy has resulted in giving nearly all classes of em- 
ployés the benefit of the security which Civil Service affords, without 
requiring the safeguard of selection according to fitness and qualifications. 
The Civil Service law properly protects the qualified worker against re- 
moval on political or personal grounds. The tenure legislation gives this 
protection to a host of employés who were not selected by any test of 
fitness.” 
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THE TORRENS SYSTEM OF LAND REGISTRATION 


The most tangible and least perishable form of wealth known to man 
is land. The largest single item of wealth in the United States is land. 
Yet the difficulties attending its transfer make it almost unavailable as an 
emergency asset. Although more desirable as security than most personal 
property, yet it cannot be converted into money nearly so rapidly as can 
personal property. Moreover, the cost attending any change of title in the 
majority of the States of the United States, prevents its use as security for 
small loans. 

This is due to the present system of land title transfers, which is 
called the abstract system. Under the abstract system, one buying a parcel 
of real estate will, if he be prudent, have the title examined. A title 
examiner will look up a series of successive transfers, running back for 60 
years or more, by which the estate came into the seller’s possession. This 
is necessary because if the seller has not good title to the property, he can- 
not pass a good title to the purchaser. The cost of this examination of 
title is not a small one. When the owner later mortgages the property, 
the mortgagee will insist on having his own title search made, for which 
the owner must again pay. If the owner later requires additional money 
to be secured by a second mortgage, the second mortgagee insists on the 
title search made for him, for which the owner must again pay, and again 
when the owner sells the property, a new purchaser again has the title 
searched and again pays for it. 

The unconscionable waste of time, expense and labor is brought out 
more fully when it is considered that there are certain parcels of real estate, 
especially in connection with apartment houses where there are sometimes 
six and seven mortgages encumbering a single piece of realty. The pres- 
ent system is, therefore, a constantly recurring expense and may cause 
much delay in the transaction of transferring title to real estate. 

But the worst feature of the whole system is that, after the delay and 
expense attending the examination of title, there is no positive assurance 
that the title is after all a good one. It may be and then again it may not. 
All that the owner, mortgagee or subsequent buyer has after the examina- 
tion is the opinion of the lawyer that the title is clear. There is nothing 
in the process in many cases to prevent another lawyer from reaching an 
exactly contrary conclusion. In fact, multifarious law suits, hinging upon 
the question of title to real estate, show conclusively that lawyers do have 
different opinions as to the validity of title. 

Title Guaranty Companies do insure title for an individual, but the 
so-called guaranty to any one holder does not extend to a subsequent 
holder. Each in turn most pay a fee for his insurance. Strictly speaking, 
the word “guaranty” is a misnomer, for the reason that the title to the 
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property is not guaranteed to be in the title policy holder, but it is merely a 
promise to indemnify as, if and when the owner is legally ejected from the 
premises in ejectment proceedings. 

The Torrens System of land title registration remedies all that by 
removing the delay, expense and uncertainty inherent in our present 
archaic abstract system. 

The Torrens System was designed by Sir Robert Torrens, a one time 
sea captain, who became a Collector of Customs, in South Australia, and 
introduced into that state in 1858 the system of land title registration 
which bears his name. In devising this plan, he applied the principles of 
registration of ownership in ships to registration of titles to land. It 
gained favor and resulted in the Law called the Torrens Act. In 1870 it 
was adopted in all Australia. 

This system spread rapidly all over the civilized world. It was 
adopted by England, Ireland, Canada, South Africa, Central America, 
South America, China and was introduced into Illinois in 1897, into Mas- 
sachusetts in 1898, since when it has been adopted in 17 other States of 
our Union, as well as Hawaii, Philippine Islands, Guam and Porto Rico. 
A bill for the adoption of the Torrens System passed the New Jersey State 
Senate in 1916, as well as in 1918, through the efforts of Senator J. O’Con- 
nor Hennessey from Bergen County, but each year the bill was killed. 
in Committee of the Assembly. 

Under the Torrens Law, an owner of real estate can, of his own free 
will, petition the Court to have the title to land registered. The Court 
appoints a title examiner, who makes a search of the title for the Court. 
If the examination shows that there are parties in interest other than the 
applying owner, those parties claiming to have an interest or lien upon 
the property are cited into Court, which determines the ownership of the 
property and the legal claims against it. If the title is found to be good, 
the Court orders the issuance of a certificate to the owner of record, 
describing accurately just what property he owns and itemizing the encum- 
brances, if any, that affect the title. This certificate is then officially 
registered by the Register, which makes the fact of the legality of the title, 
a matter of public record beyond impeachment by anyone, except for a lim- 
ited time within which an appeal may be prosecuted. The Register then 
issues a copy of the registry certificate, showing the true ownership of land, 
which copy is given to the owner as evidence of the legality of his title. 

All encumbrances against the estate that exist at the time of the regis- 
tration are entered upon the original certificate, which is recorded in the 
Register’s books and also incorporated in the copy which is furnished the 
owner. New encumbrances, as they arise, are entered upon the record and 
also upon the owner’s copy. Discharge of encumbrances is noted in a 
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like manner. This enables anyone to ascertain at a single glance, upon 
an inspection of the Register’s books, the exact status of the title at any 
time and will reveal the condition of an owner’s interest in registered 
property. 

A transfer of the property thereafter is made by the surrender of 
the old certificate and the issuing of a new one, which brings the status 
of the property down to date, at a nominal cost, without the necessity of 
any title search. A new certificate is made out on the record in the name 
of the new owner, the new certificate being numbered in succession from 
the first original certificate registered, as second, third, fourth, etc. A 
copy of the new certificate is given to the new owner, as in the first 
instance. 

One of the essential features of the Torrens System consists in the 
provision of an insurance fund, which is established by the charging of 
a small fee, usually 1/10 of 1%, at the time of the initial registration, 
which is permitted to accumulate in a fund out of which there is paid 
for any injury that might arise to anyone’s interests through the operation 
of the law. 

The amount at the present time in the insurance fund in Cook county, 
in which Chicago is situated, amounts to the sum of $250,000, which is 
increasing at the rate of $30,000 annually. Out of this fund there have 
been paid in the last 31 years only $9,000. 

In Massachusetts, the insurance fund has accumulated since October, 
1898, and at present amounts to $215,000. Only three claims have been 
paid out of this fund in the last 30 years, the total amount of these claims 
being only $2,300. All the other States where the Torrens System has 
been adopted have substantial amounts in their insurance funds—the 
Philippine’s fund amounting to 428,000 pesos and little Hawaii having 
$50,000 in reserve. 

Another very beneficial feature under the Torrens System is that 
the signatures of owners of property, together with the signatures of their 
respective spouses, are kept on file and checked against all instruments 
presented. Thus there is a continuing protection against forgeries under 
the Torrens System. 

The Torrens System law has been legally tested and upheld as con- 
stitutional by the Courts of last resort of five States, namely, Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, New York, Minnesota and California, as well as the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Special mention should be made of the economy and promptness of 
transfer of sub-division of tracts which have been examined and registered, 
without having to go over any of the ground of examination twice. 
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Under this system, title may be transferred as easily and cheaply as 
a man may sell, or obtain a loan, upon his stock in a corporation. 

The Torrens Act confers upon lands new commercial qualities by 
giving them commercial mobility and enabling owners to deal with their 
lands cheaply, quickly and safely, and by placing registered certificates 
of title as far as possible upon an equality with registered stocks and 
bonds, making them marketable and readily available in all business trans- 
actions, both as collateral for loans and for direct sales. 

Under the Torrens Law, real estate investment ought to be greatly 
stimulated, for the reason that real estate can be sold and turned over to 
new owners under all safe-guards, as expeditiously as bank stock and with 
as little expense. Aside from the direct benefits to the owners of real 
estate, the improved economics will be of such vast benefit to the people 
at large that the measure is really of great public concern. 

The experience of the States that have adopted and used the Tor- 
rens System has been highly favorable. One-fifth of the area of Cook 
County, Ill., is registered under the Torrens System and the System has 
also been generally adopted in Massachusetts, where it met with great 
success, and in Ohio where it has greatly exceeded the expectations of 
all parties concerned. 

The gradual adoption of the System is provided for by making it 
optional. This would avoid any revolutionary upheaval and would ulti- 
mately result in eliminating the vexatious delays, the constantly recurring 
expense and the obvious uncertainty that characterize our present system 
of unguaranteed transfer of title to land. 

The risk of making title searches under our present archaic recording 
system is constantly becoming more unsafe and more inefficient and time 
consuming and expensive. 

No intelligent man today is willing to say that the conditions now 
existing are defensible. Reform is demanded on account of the cumber- 
some, expensive and uncertain conditions attaching to our present methods. 
The remedy obviously lies in the adoption of the Torrens System, which 
meets the needs of the situation and can be relied upon to function 
efficiently. 

The time for the adoption of the Torrens System in New Jersey 
has come and— 

“Nothing is so inevitable as an idea whose time has come.” 

Joun V. Lappey. 


Newark, N. J. 
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WHY A LEGAL EDUCATION? 





Why do banks, title corporations, trust companies, constables, jus- 
tices of the peace, notaries public, real estate brokers and collection 
agencies practice law? Why may they compete with duly licensed lawyers 
without the restrictions offered by the Canons of Ethics? Why this ir- 
regular and unlawful competition? Why permit the prostitution of the 
law practice? 

A proper investigation which would lead to the solution of all these 
questions will purge the Bar of this State from every stench caused by 
the misdoings and misdeeds of the number of lawyers who have recently 
been called to face criminal charges founded upon violations of trusts 
reposed in them. 

Let us take statistics. There are 1,667 lawyers in the City of New- 
ark, of whom approximately 1,000 are lawyers practising less than ten 
years. Of those practising ten years or more 3344% are not earning 
a livelihood ; of those practising less than ten years, 75% are not earning 
a livelihood ; of the entire total of lawyers 6624% are not making a liveli- 
hood, and 334%4% are earning a livelihood and more than that. There 
are approximately 667 lawyers who are making a living or more in 
their profession. Why should the percentages of legal successes in this 
city run so low in a profession, supposedly to be held in high esteem, 
because it has high standards of practice? 

The answer to me appears to be a very simple one. Our statutes 
refuse to allow corporations to apply for admission to the Bar of this 
State. Our statute, also, provides that no one but a duly licensed person 
who has complied with the Rules of our Supreme Court may practice 
law. We have Bar Associations and Ethics Committees. It is their duty 
to require the compliance with the Canons of Ethics and Rules of our 
Supreme Court in these respects. Lawyers are often reprimanded by 
these bodies for acting, soliciting and conducting their business in the 
same manner as do banks, title corporations, trust companies, constables, 
justices of peace, notaries public, real estate brokers and collection 
agencies. 

Who is there to restrict or prohibit these “non-licensed lawyers” from 
conducting their professions unethically? Is it not true that the State 
maintains an agency which investigates persons who allegedly practice 
the professions of medicine, surgery, dentistry, pharmacy and kindred 
professions, without a proper license? Do not the members of those pro- 
fessions benefit directly from such a State agency, in that, through it, the 
dental, surgical, medicinal and pharmaceutical business is kept intact, 
exclusively for the benefit of the duly admitted and licensed doctors, 
dentists, and pharmacists? The object of this State agency is to permit 
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only licensed doctors, dentists and pharmacists to practice their pro- 
fession. 

We have another analogous commission or agency in the Real Estate 
Commission, the object of which is to permit only licensed real estate 
brokers and agents to operate as such. 

Is any attempt made to permit only licensed lawyers to practice law? 
Oh! yes, this rule is strictly enforced in our Courts, so that only licensed 
lawyers, except persons pro se, can conduct the trial of cases. But un- 
fortunately a lawyers’ practice is a duofold one, viz: practice in the Courts 
and practice in the office. It is a known fact among lawyers that the law 
office practice offers a wider field than the law Court practice. Everyone 
has at some time or another experienced the delays, discouragements and 
disappointments of the law Court; the lawyer knows that its sources of 
business are most limited. Above all, a greater number of lawyers main- 
tain a law office practice than do those who maintain a law Court prac- 
tice. Therefore, the objectionable competition of the “non-licensed law- 
yers” is that which the licensed practitioner meets in the law office prac- 
tice. 

It appears that the lowering of the standards of the various Bars 
throughout the country portrays a coming event which casts its shadow 
before. It seems almost ordained that in the not too far distant future 
the legal profession will be a forgotten science or art. In any event, there 
may be no longer any need for lawyers. There was a time when title 
work was the exclusive province of the licensed lawyer. Title corpora- 
tions which are non-licensed lawyers today are engaged exclusively in 
this work. The title insurance policy has replaced the lawyers’ certifi- 
cate of search of title. There were attorneys who specialized in the 
practice involving decedents’ estates. This is a most complicated phase of 
the law practice. In the past, administrators, executors, trustees, guar- 
dians, etc., retained lawyers to advise them in their arduous work; but, 
today, banking institutions, which are not licensed to practice law, engage 
in this practice which used to be exclusively for lawyers. They are so 
penetrating in their efforts to control this phase of the lawyer’s practice 
that they actively and openly solicit and ecourage this business. 

I understand that it is quite unethical for a lawyer to ask that his 
client appoint him as the executor, trustee, or guardian under a will; it 
is equally unethical for a lawyer to solicit any kind of legal representa- 
tion within the decedent’s estate practice. With what divine cloak or 
mantle are these banking institutions endowed, that it may be said that 
their solicitations are most ethical ? 

I see rising out of the horizon the trust companies emulating the law- 
yer who had been called a specialist in corporation practice. They not 
only organize small and vast corporations and conduct their corporate 
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meetings, maintain their desigwated State corporate office and act as their 
designated State agent, but they also draft and file all corporate instru- 
ments, reports, certificates, etc. To complete this paradox we have the 
permitted unethical feature in that these title corporations, banking insti- 
tutions and trust companies are allowed to advertise, solicit business and 
perform such other commercial acts which are justifiable in the commercial 
world, yet wholly and spiritually unethical in the legal world. Thousands 
of persons have been harassed with letters and other modes of communi- 
cations from these corporations which carry with them the slogans, “Let 
us administer your estate ;” “Let us search your title;” “You are assured 
of efficiency ;” “We are financially responsible ;” “Our staff of experts 
are most efficient and have years of experience and learning.” 

The butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker used to comply with 
the expression, “Shoemaker, stick to your last.” It is unfortunate that 
the constable, justice of the peace, notary public, real estate broker and 
collection agent have forgotten this time old adage. Our statutes which 
have created these offices specifically provide for their powers and duties. 
Why has the trade of the justice of the peace, constable and notary public 
become a most lucrative business? Might it be said that they are engaged 
in the practice of law without a proper license? How many commercial 
concerns and individuals engaged in business carry cards of notaries public, 
constables and justices of the peace, and receive other modes of com- 
munication wherein is solicited legal business, such as collection of ac- 
counts, replevin suits, bills of sales, deeds, bonds and mortgages, corporate 
certificates and the like? 

I am happy to admit that our real estate brokers are not habitual 
violators or intruders. But the fact that some brokers do think that 
it is also within their province to draft the contracts of purchase and 
sale and lease agreements to culminate their deals, offers some food for 
thought in that direction. However, let me repeat again that serious 
trouble has not been encountered from the quarter which concerns the 
real estate broker. 

The collection agency to my mind is a misnomer. It is an inanimate 
entity which is engaged in the practice of law. It advertizes, solicits and 
encourages wholesale law-suits, which is abominable. Their pursuit is 
exclusively the collection of accounts receivable. Do they not pursue the 
same methods of collections as the lawyer does? Do they not practice 
law in these matters? 

These “unlicensed lawyers” have become legal advisers, draftsmen 
of legal documents, and collectors of defunct accounts, which is equal 
to practicing law and which competes with the law office practice con- 
ducted by the licensed lawyer to such an extent that it digs deep down 
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into the real source of the lawyer’s business, so that the licensed lawyer 
finds a wide gap in the source of income in his profession. While this 
condition may not affect a great number of lawyers who are practising 
more than ten years, it nevertheless has made an acute impression on the 
practice of very many lawyers who are practising less than ten years. 
Their hands are tied to such an extent that they must remain idly on 
the wayside, and meet competition on an unequal keel, in that these non- 
licensed lawyers are permitted to solicit business and conduct themselves 
in such a manner that is admittedly unethical to the lawyers. 

I suppose that I might continue to characterize the conduct of such 
non-licensed lawyers more elaborately. But too much of this situation is 
already known to the profession to continue more with this description. 
The real cause for this deplorable condition lies in the fact that, although 
lawyers do know about such conditions, nothing has been done to stop 
its expanse and its continuance; not even an outside attempt to keep the 
law practice within the confines of the legal profession. What does con- 
cern the lawyers, who will not protect their own interests? Why, a Bar 
Association? Is the question of limiting the number of duly licensed 
lawyers more important than purging this State of its unnecessary non- 
licensed lawyers? 

It appears to me that the basic and fundamental fault with the stand- 
ard of the Bar of today is the fact that we have too many non-licensed 
lawyers. These men, firms and corporations should be restrained from 
practising law. They should be summoned to answer charges similarly 
as the State Board of Medical Examiners successfully eliminates the 
“quacks” in the professions within its jurisdiction; or as the Real Estate 
Commission of this State summons non-licensed brokers and agents to 
face charges for violating the Real Estate Act. Where the State Board 
of Medical Examiners and the Real Estate Commission have succeeded, 
the Bar Association has failed. 

I do not mean to denounce the Association, and, if this pronounce- 
ment discloses that I assume that attitude, I regret it, and I attribute it to 
my injudiciousness of expression; it is merely that I am too impatient, 
so that my feelings and thoughts are carried away with this unfortunate 
condition and injustice. I believe sincerely that we have lawyers who are 
most learned in their profession, and are well capable of coping with such 
a situation and who are most altruistic in their activities in our Bar 
Association. I cannot help but honestly believe that these men are well 
aware of the situation about which I speak. These men have incessantly 
made sincere attempts to better the conditions among the present licensed 
practitioners. No one can doubt that the Association is doing its utmost. 
However, as a younger member of the Bar of this State, having been 
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i admitted nearly eight years ago, I dare say that at no time has the Bar . 
Association taken into confidence the younger members of the Bar. In ” 
numbers we predominate. We are mostly affected by these deplorable “ 
conditions. We are most likely to violate the Canons of Ethics and we a 
are most likely to cause the lowering of the standards of the Bar. Never- | 
theless we are permitted to shift about until we err, and then something at 
is done, which may make us fearful rather than obedient. Pr 
We are told that the new additions to the Bar are mediocre, but noth- f 
ing is done to improve their caliber. The Association, in its attempt to do a 
some good, and without the fundamental investigation to learn the real -_ 
cause, has undertaken the task of boring away this decaying dilemma § 
from within, only to find, and this has not yet been conceded by the Asso- pi 
ciation, that it is boring away from the root or source of the trouble. It ‘ie che 
is taking the longest course, which is leading nowhere. The process of ; oan 


eliminating and suspending licensed practitioners should be supplemented 
by the eradication and extinction of non-licensed practitioners. } 

Criticism without some constructive comment is unjustifiable, non- : 
basic and smacks of abuse, rather than sincerity. Permit me, please, to 
offer a few suggestions. If they do not bear thought and merit any con- 
sideration attribute it to my ineptitude. If the reader believes that my 
comments disclose evidence of reason and logic, then it must follow that 
activities among the younger members of the Bar should be expanded. 


There may be those among the younger group who may offer more clarify- fene 

ing and constructive suggestions that would lead to the solution of these 

problems. 

1. There should be closer affiliation between the older and younger 
practitioners. plait 
2. The State Bar Association should conduct an active investigation tect 
and compel the enforcement of the laws of our State and Rules of our tiff 
Supreme Court with respect to the practice of law similar to the method was 
employed by the State Board of Medical Examiners and Real Estate fend 
Commission. from 
3. A State Agency should be created for the purpose of administrat- purp 
ing, settling, liquidating and distributing the assets of insolvent and bank- | 
rupt estates wherein the practice today requires the appointment of receiv- dirt ; 
ers and trustees. A method should be devised whereby the services of tiff t 
licensed lawyers of this State should be equitably and judiciously assigned erect 
by the State Agency to assist that agency in the settlement of such estates ; defer 
that in the assignment of such work, the age, years of experience, ability : 
of the lawyer, and the size, value and type of business, and kind of estate upon 
should be weighed. dama 
I 






4. Wherever necessary there should be constitutional or statutory 
enactments, eliminating the offices of constables, justices of the peace, and 
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notaries public. There should be corresponding enactments creating the 
combined public office of constable, notary public and justice of the peace, 
so that the powers and duties of such persons should be combined and 
vested in such person or persons as shall qualify under the rules of the 
Civil Service Commission. Such persons should be Court officers and 
shall be compensated out of the same State funds as other Court officers 
presently are. 

This pronouncement is a culmination of the many consultations, con- 
ferences, debates and discussions which I have held with numerous other 
members of the Bar, both those who have been practising law for a few 
years and those who have been engaged for many years in our profession. 
May I, therefore, take this opportunity to thank those persons who have 
assisted me with their sagacity of thought and without whose spirit, 
thoughtfulness and encouragement, I would never have been able to have 
mustered together sufficient courage to present this summation. 


SAMUEL H. BERLIN. 
Newark, N. J. 





WEISBERGER v. MAURER 





(Essex Co. Circuit Court, Jan., 1931) 
Pleading—Striking Out Complaint—Building Code 
Case of Joseph Weisberger, Plaintiff, against Herman Maurer, De- 
fendant. On motion to strike out complaint. 
Mr. Philip J. Schotland for the motion. 
Mr. Samuel I. Kessler, contra. 


DUNGAN, J.: This is a motion to strike out the plaintiff’s com- 
plaint, the first count of which charges the defendant with failure to pro- 
tect his land and structures thereon against the excavation of the plain- 
tiff upon his adjoining lot to a depth not greater than eight feet, which 
was done by the plaintiff, after notice to the defendant and after the de- 
fendant’s failure to do so, and the plaintiff seeks by this suit to recover 
from the defendant the cost of a retaining wall erected by him for the 
purpose of affording such protection. 

The second count charges that, as a result of the defendant’s failure, 
dirt and debris from the defendant’s land fell upon the land of the plain- 
tiff to his damage, and, to prevent further injury to his premises, he 
erected a retaining wall, the cost of which he seeks to recover from the 
defendant. 

The third count charges that the defendant collected and discharged 
upon the plaintiff’s adjoining land surface and drainage water to the 
damage of the plaintiff. 

Plaintiff relies upon Sec. 66 of the Building Code of the City of New- 
ark, which provides : 
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“Excavations not exceeding 8 feet. 

“t. If such excavation is not intended to be, or shall not be, carried 
to a depth of more than eight feet below the curb, the owner of any wall, 
building or structure, the safety of which may be affected by said excava- 
tion, shall preserve and protect the same from injury, and support the 
same by proper foundations; and, when necessary for that purpose, shall 
be permitted to enter upon the premises where such excavation is to be 
made. In case such wall, building or structure, however, is so located 
that the curb to which it is properly referred is at a higher level than the 
curb to which the excavation is referred, such part of the necessary under- 
pinning or foundation as may be due to the difference in curb levels, shall 
be made and maintained at the joint expense of the person causing the 
excavation to be made and the owner of such wall, building or structure.” 
(Building Code 1928, Revisions, Page 40). 


and claims that such provision is authorized by Chapter 152, Laws of 
1917, p. 319, Art. XIV, Sec. 1, which authorizes municipalities “to make, 


publish, enforce, amend or repeal ordinances” for certain purposes, one 
of which is par. X, p. 355: 


“To regulate excavations below the established grade or curb line of 
any street in any such municipality, not greater than eight feet, which 
the owner of any land may make, in the erection of any building upon 
his own property; and to provide for the giving of notice, in writing, of 


such intended excavation to any adjoining owner or owners, and that 
they will be required to protect and care for their several foundation walls 
that may be endangered by such excavation; and to provide that in case 
of the neglect or refusal, for ten days, of such adjoining owner or owners 
to take proper action to secure and protect the foundations of any adja- 
cent building or other structure, that the party or parties giving such 
notice, or their agents, contractors or employees, may enter into and upon 
such adjoining property and do all necessary work to make such founda- 
tions secure, and may recover the cost of such work and labor in so 
protecting such adjacent property; and to make such further and other 
provisions in relation to the proper conduct and performance of said 
work as the governing body or board of the municipality may deem 
necessary and proper.” 


It will be observed that this paragraph X authorizes an ordinance 
to provide for giving notice of the intended excavation to the adjoining 
owner to protect and care for his foundation walls that may be endangered 
by such excavation, and to provide that if he neglect or refuse for ten 
days to do so, the party giving the notice may enter upon such adjoining 
property, and do the work necessary to make such foundations secure, 
and recover the cost of such work and labor. 

Sec. 66 of the City ordinance is not in accord with this provision of 
the statute, but provides that the owner of the structure shall be permitted, 
when necessary, to enter upon the premises where the excavation is to be 
made, in order to preserve and protect his structures from injury, but 
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gives no right to the excavating owner to go upon his neighbor’s land and 
do the work necessary to make his foundations secure as contemplated 
by the statute, nor does it provide for notice to the owner of the struc- 
tures, nor provide that, upon his failure to protect his structures, the 
excavating owner may do so at his expense. The statute does not 
authorize an ordinance permitting an excavating owner to build a retain- 
ing wall on his own premises at the expense of the owner of the 
structures, but only to authorize him to go upon the land of the owner 
of such structures and there do the necessary work to make his founda- 
tion secure. This the plaintiff did not do. 

In addition to this statute and ordinance, the plaintiff relies upon the 
case of Eads v. Gains, 58 Mo. Ap., p. 586, where recovery was permitted 
under circumstances similar to those in this case; but, while the general 
principles stated in that case as to the rights and liabilities of adjoining 
owners are followed in this State, our Courts have not held that where 
an abutting owner, having structures upon his land, fails upon notice to 
protect them from falling into the excavation, the adjoining owner may 
do so at his expense. It may be that, upon such failure, if damage result 
to the excavating owner’s property, he may be liable for that damage, 
but that is not the theory of plaintiff’s case. What he seeks to recover 
is not damage for the dirt and debris which fell upon his premises, but 
the cost of a retaining wall built by him. 

The case of Flanagan Bros. Mfg. Co. v. Levine, 125 S. W. 1172, also 
a Missouri case, holds that the purpose of giving notice is “for the pur- 
pose of giving the owner of the adjoining property warning and oppor- 
tunity to protect his building,” and that the duty which the owner of a 
building owes to keep his house from falling into the excavation is to 
himself. 

I am impressed by the argument in defendant’s brief, that, “If I 
own a shack worth less than the cost of protecting it, it seems very high- 
handed to allow the adjoining owner to protect it regardless of cost, at 
my expense. It may fall and do no damage. It may not fall at all.” 

Until the plaintiff is damaged, no right of action accrues to him for 
the failure of the owner of the structures to protect them, and then he 
may bring an action for such damage, not for the cost of a wall erected 
by him in anticipation of an injury which may never occur. 

These views result in striking out the first and second counts. 

As to the third count, there is no doubt that a land owner has a right 
to change the grade of his land and to erect buildings thereon in such a 
way as to cause surface water to flow upon the land of his neighbor, and, 
if such neighbor be damaged thereby, it is damnum absque injuria; but I 
have never understood that rule of law to permit him to construct and 
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maintain a “pipe or culvert for the collection and discharge of surface 
and drainage water upon his neighbor’s land” to his damage, as charged 
in this count of the plaintiff’s complaint. 

The motion to strike out the third count will be denied. 





IN RE PUBLIC SERVICE EL’. TRIC & GAS CO., ET. AL. 


(Board of Public Utility Commissioners, Nov. 19, 1930) 
Electric and Telephone Companies—Deposit Requirement 

In the matter of the application to fix amount of deposit required 
by Public Service Electric & Gas Co. and New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 
to guarantee payment of service to Hotel Riviera, Inc. 

Mr. William Harris for Receivers of Hotel Riviera, Inc. 

Mr. William H. Speer for Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Frederick W. Nixon for New Jersey Bell Telephone Company. 

THE BOARD: Under the Act creating this Board and prescribing 
its duties and powers, it is authorized, after hearing, upon notice, to fix 
just and reasonable rules and regulations applying to requirement of de- 
posits to be observed by utilities. 

On September 6, 1928, the Board adopted ceratin rules, after hearing 
and upon notice, for water, gas and electric companies. No uniform de- 
posit rule concerning telephone companies has been adopted. Concerning 
gas and electric companies, the rule provides: 

“|. . The initial deposit shall be the amount of the average bill 
of the customers of this class for a given billing period increased by one 
month’s average bill for customers billed monthly. 

The average monthly bill of the Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany is about $1,000 and that of the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company 
$650 to $750. The deposit requested, therefore, to be paid by the Hotel 
Riviera to the Public Service Electric and Gas Company is $2,000 and to 
the New Jersey Bell Telephone Company $1,500. 

The rules adopted by the Board applying to the requirement for de- 
posits are for the purpose of establishing customers’ credit where the same 
cannot otherwise be established. Insolvency of a customer, resulting in the 
appointment of a receiver, is prima facie evidence of lack of credit or the 
inability to meet debts as they accrue in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness. 

No facts are presented to warrant the Board changing or modifying 
its rules and regulations respecting these services. With respect to tele- 
phone service, the Board would require a deposit in accordance with the 
facts in a special case. Here the monthly charges are extraordinary and 
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justify the requirement of a deposit of not less than two months’ average 
bill. 

The parties indicate that they are in accord on some agreement re- 
specting the payments of the deposit in weekly amounts instead of pay- 
ment of the amount required in one sum. 

If the parties make an agreement satisfactory to themselves it is not 
necessary that it should require our approval. Unler the stipulated facts 
before the Board, we find no reason to change or modify the rules and 
regulations concerning deposits as to gas and electric companies, nor our 
views as above expressed concerning the deposit requirement of the Tele- 
phone Company. 





MISCELLANY 





GOVERNOR’S APPOINTMENTS 





Associate Justice of Supreme 
Court—Justice Frank T. Lloyd, of 
Merchantville, to succeed himself; 
Justice Luther A. Campbell, of 
Hackensack, to succeed himself. 

Judge Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals—Judge Walter L. Hetfield, 
Jr., to succeed himself. 

Circuit Court Judge—Judge Hen- 
ry E. Ackerson, of Keyport, to suc- 
ceed himself. 

Secretary of State — Senator 
Thomas A. Mathis, of Ocean coun- 
ty, to succeed Joseph F. S. Fitzpat- 
rick, 

Public Utility Commission — 
Thomas L. Hanson (Governor’s 
Private Secretary), to succeed Dr. 
Charles Browne, of Princeton. 

Civil Service Commission—Dr. 
Henry O. Carhart to succeed him- 
self. 

District Court Judges — Ralph 
Smalley, of North Plainfield, to suc- 
ceed Judge James I. Bowers, in 
Somerset county; George R. Mor- 
rison, of New Brunswick, to suc- 
ceed Judge Wm. F. McClosky; W. 
Lindley Jeffers, of Atlantic City, to 
succeed Judge Robert L. Works, Jr. 

Prosecutor of the Pleas—Clark- 
son Cranmer, of Somerville, to suc- 


ceed Francis L. Bergen; Douglas 
M. Hicks, of New Brunswick, to 
succeed John E. Toolan; Nathaniel 
Kent, of Paterson, to succeed J. 
Vincent Barnitt. 

County Clerk—Neil McLeod, Jr., 
of Elizabeth, Clerk of Union coun- 
ty, to fill vacancy caused by death of 
Col. William B. Martin. 

Common Pleas Judges—Former 
District Court Judge Adrian Lyon, 
of Perth Amboy, to be Judge of 
Middlesex county in place of Judge 
John P. Kirkpatrick. Palmer M. 
Way, of Wildwood, to be Judge of 
mr May county, to succeed him- 
self. : 


BOOK NOTICES 








New Jersey STATE Bar Assocta- 
TION YEAR Book, 1930-31. Pub- 
lished by the Association. Pp. 
IQI. 

As usual, this annual volume con- 
tains much matter that every lawyer 
in the State, whether member of 
the Association or not, should read, 
and would find it full of profitable 
suggestions, especially in reports 
of Committees and addresses. The 
Secretary of the Association in 
charge of the compilation is Mr. 
LeRoy W. Loder, of Bridgeton. 








JURISDICTION AND PROCEDURE OF 
THE FeperRAL Courts. By John 
C. Rose. 4th Edition. Albany: 
Matthew, Bender & Co., 1931. 
Pp. 1138. Price $15. 

The best work of which we know 
on the subject of Federal Proce- 
dure. No lawyer concerned in the 
United States Courts, whether in 
civil or criminal matters, can af- 
ford not to have it. The Appen- 
dix contains the Judicial Code, the 
Equity Rules, the Supreme Court 
Rules, and a large group of practi- 
cal, working forms, among the lat- 
ter the latest approved by the Su- 
preme Court under the Act of 


January 31, 1928. 





REFORM OF JUDICIARY 


To the Editor: 

Sir: The recent discussion of 
the New Jersey State Bar Associa- 
tion and its recommendations for 
constitutional reform of our judicial 
structure again point out to my 
mind, a remedy that can be made 
workable. 

Our difficulty, locally at least, 
seems to be in the tremendous in- 
crease in litigation, and one of the 
most prolific sources thereof are our 
accident and negligence trials. 

Severe criticism and much dis- 
cussion are current as to our jury 
system. Its inefficiency, waste of 
time and economic loss, have been 
thoroughly discussed, aside from 
the criticism made of the actual and 
technical functioning as such. 

It has been my impression that 
the two problems can be incorporat- 
ed in a workable remedy, to wit: 
Why not establish a Negligence 
Court, presided over by three 
Judges, who shall be judges of the 
law and facts? The constitutional 
hurdle can be overcome by provid- 
ing, that juries may be had on 
filing demand therefor, and paying 
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the requisite fees, similar to our 
District Court practice today. 

I believe the benefits to be de- 
rived from an arrangement of this 
kind to be so patent that the nega- 
tive side of the question should be 
given an opportunity to express it- 
self. The question is a live one in 
this jurisdiction, and no doubt in 
many others, and I believe merits 
thorough discussion. 

Cart OLSAN. 

Newark, N. J., Jan. 22, 1931. 





ADMISSIONS TO N. J. BAR 





The following were passed as 
Attorneys after examination at the 
October Term of the New Jersey 
Supreme Court: 


NEWARK 


Alercio, Michael M., 78 Wilsey St. 

Alpern, Sidney, 26 13th Ave. 

— Charles S., Jr., 605 Broad 

t. 

Belfiore, Anthony, 60 Park Place. 

Bergman, Harold, 60 Park Place. 

Bernstein, Sigmund C., 1107 Fire- 
men’s Bldg. 

Bochner, Beatrice, 1060 Broad St. 

Chinich, Bessie, 60 Park Place. 

Clark, Christopher T., 810 Broad 
St. 

Coe, Irving B., 17 Academy St. 

Cohen, David, 810 Broad St. 

Craig, Grace H., 920 Broad St. 

Del Negro, Alfred, 401 Firemen’s 
Bldg. 

Devore, Edward G., 17 Academy 
St. 

Dickerson, Stanley S., 763 Broad 
St. 

Dubow, Meyer, 1401 Mil. Park 
Bidg. 

Epstein, Harold, 45 Branford Place. 

Estrain, Leonard, 17 Academy St. 

Feldman, Max, 790 Broad St. 

a Nicholas T., to60 Broad 
t. 

Fitzsimons, Howard L., Prudential 

Bldg. 
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Freedman, David, 521 Union Bldg. 
Froelich, Gervase A., 423 Pruden- 


tial Bldg. 

Fulop, Erwin S., Federal Trust 
Bldg. 

Gechtman, Abraham S., 2029 Lef- 
court Bldg. 


Gelber, Joseph, 590 S. rgth St. 
Geller, Louis, 830 Broad St. 
Geltzeiler, David B., 790 Broad St. 
Gerber, Sidney, 88 Stratford Place. 
Gershberg, Isadore, 60 Park Place. 
Golatzky, Solomon, 207 Market St. 
Golden, Abram A., 60 Park Place. 
Goodman, George, 14 Mechanic St. 
Gottfried, Hyman, 24 Commerce St. 
Grand, Bertram S., 60 Park Place. 
Greenstein, Abe D., 207 Market St. 
Greenwood, Benjamin B. H., 1o6o0 
Broad St. 
Halpern, Hyman, 60 Park Place. 
Handler, George R., 790 Broad St. 
Harrison, Joseph, 790 Broad St. 
Hellman, Irving H., 790 Broad St. 
Hobart, Geo. A., 24 Branford Place. 
Hollander, Monroe, 763 Broad St. 
Joseph, Samuel, Academy Bldg. 
Kazin, Julius, 908 Kinney Bldg. 
Kober, Jack C., 39 Eckert Ave. 
Koplowitz, Sidney I., 60 Park 
Place. 
King, Alexander, 790 Broad St. 
Krill, Julius Y., 1060 Broad St. 
Lehrhoff, Irving H., 78 Prince St. 
Leibowitch, Walter, Prudential 
Bldg. 
Leventon, Maxwell E., 17 Academy 
St. 
Lieb, Harry, 24 Commerce St. 
Lowinger, Emanuel S., 790 Broad 
St. 
Lubman, Mortimer, 287 Renner 
Ave. 
Lum, Ralph E., Jr., 605 Broad St. 
McLeod, James H., 60 Park Place. 
Mayer, Abe, 776 Broad St. 
Moncrief, Robert W., 810 Broad 
St. 
Naiman, Nathan N., 45 Branford 
Place. 
Partridge, Franklin L., Jr., 7or 
Prudential Bldg. 


Permison, Alexander, 80 Summit 
Ave. 

Popper, Norman N., Lefcourt- 
Bldg. 

Quintin, John R., 24 Branford 
Place. 

Rafferty, Joseph A., 763 Broad St. 

Rand, Elsie, 87 Spruce St. 

Reilly, Francis C., 502 Essex Bldg. 

Rhinehart, Everitt, 20 Washington 
Place. 

Rice, David H., 60 Park Place. 

Sadloch, Emil J., 605 Lefcourt 
Bldg. 

Schiller, Kenneth J., 730 Broad St. 

Schuander, Abraham A., 17 Acad- 
emy St. 

Scotch, Philip, 790 Broad St. 

Silverberg, Sidney, 790 Broad St. 

Stein, Harry N., 24 Commerce St. 

Stein, Milton A., 24 Branford Place. 

Taylor, Donald P., 1060 Broad St. 

Topkins, Emmett D., 24 Branford 
Place. 

Towle, Geoffrey H., 24 Commerce 
St. 

Verney, Bernard I., 1060 Broad St. 

Waugh, Alexander, 763 Broad St. 

Weintraub, Joseph, Academy Bldg. 

Winnik, Belle, 17 Academy St. 

Woelfle, John W., 9 Clinton St. 

Wohlreich, Charles C., 60 Park 
Place. 

Zoller, Saul L., 19 Clinton St. 


Jersey City 


Augelli, Anthony T., 1 Exchange 
Place. 

Barbash, Philip, 15 Exchange Place. 

Beirne, Harry M., 921 Bergen Ave. 

Bercowitz, Irving L., 95 Cottage 
St. 

Black, Jacob B., 352 Stegman 
Parkway. 

Chesler, Morris I., 921 Bergen Ave. 

Cohen, Henry, 7 State Normal 
Place. 

Collin, Charles B., 75 Montgomery 

St. 

Eggers, Frank H., 117 Kensington 

Ave. 
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Gilmartin, John P., 1 Exchange 
Place. 
Hanley, John M., 921 Bergen Ave. 
Hordes, Albert J., 921 Bergen Ave. 
Kimmel, Arthur, 921 Bergen Ave. 
Kraut, Alan, 75 Montgomery St. 
Levitov, Ellis, 737 West Side Ave. 
Lubow, Solomon, 26 Journal 
Square. 
Meltzer, Harold, 
Place. 
Reeves, Furman W., 921 Bergen 
Ave. 
Rubacky, Robert J., 921 Bergen 
Ave. 
Schultz, Abe 
Place. 
Sultan, Emanuel M., 591 Summit 
Ave. 

Werther, David H., 205 Monticello 
Ave. 

Wollny, Charles, 921 Bergen Ave. 


ELIzABETH 


Abraham, Sam J., 1116 Elizabeth 
Ave. 

Bock, George R., 272 North Broad 
St. 

Davis, Bernard L., 58-60 Broad St. 

Fay, Peter J., 1139 E. Jersey St. 

Feller, Milton A., 207 Broad St. 

Grillo, Nicholas, 1021 E. Grand St. 

Koestler, Melvin J., 29 Broad St. 

Sherman, Max R., 1169 Dickinson 
St. 

Steiner, Bernard, 215 Broad St. 


HACKENSACK 


Benenati, Joseph S., 144 Main St. 
Emerson, Ralph W., 210 Main St. 
Fox, Joseph M., 89 Myer St. 
Noon, Vera, 173 Main St. 
Plumb, Francis, 173 Main St. 
Shuart, Mabelle J., 144 Main St. 
Vitale, S. George, 173 Main St. 


BAYONNE 


Bloch, A. Marvin, 484 Broadway. 
Bressler, Charles, 420 Ave. C. 
Brustin, Max, Lawyers Bldg. 
Edelman, Isadore I., 545 Broadway. 
Schneiderman, Sam, 473 Broadway. 


15 Exchange 


A., 15 Exchange 


HoBoKEN 


Aimone, Carlo J., 35 Newark St. 

Bloch, Harry E., 51 Newark St. 

Conover, Lester K., 84 Washington 
St. 

Engel, Howard, 50 Newark St. 

Fisher, Joseph N., 51 Newark St. 

Susselman, Jack M., 68 Hudson St. 


PASSAIC 


Hammer, David, 75 Sherman St. 
Hecht, Maxwell J., 689 Main Ave. 
Hirsch, Lewis I., 137 Madison St. 
Osherov, Benjamin, Liggett Bldg. 
Peres, Saul, 55 Market St. 
Ploshnick, Morris B., Liggett Bldg. 
Provisor, Nathan H., 89 Hope Ave. 
Scott, Herman, 412 Oak St. 
Wasserstrom, Benjamin, 174 Co- 
lumbia Ave. 
Zucker, Max, 158 Jefferson St. 


PATERSON 
Altshuler, Jack, 184 E. 33rd St. 
Barth, Benjamin, 551 11th Ave. 
De Walsche, Charles, 45 Church St. 
Krenman, Robert M., 45 Church 
St. 
Marcus, Samuel, 45 Church St. 
Rosenfeld, Charles I., 185 Graham 
Ave. 
Schneider, Harry L., 136 Washing- 
ton St. 
Wegner, John C., 555 E. 41st St. 


CAMDEN 
Auerbach, Mair H., 602 W. Jersey 
Tr. Bldg. 
Eipman, Philip L., 118 N. 3rd St. 
Evoy, Warren G., 182 Nat. Bank 
Bldg. 
Michel, Firmin, 227 Federal St. 
Tartar, George G., 1468 Kenwood 
Ave. 
Waleskiewicz, Eugene E., 1243 Ev- 
erett St. 
Young, W. Charles, Jr., 531 Mar- 
ket St. 
TRENTON 
Bash, Joseph, Amer. Mech. Bldg. 
Lawton, Frank H., First Mech. 
Nat. Bank. 
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McDounough, James A., 727 Broad 
St. Bk. Bldg. 

Oswald, John, Amer. Mech. Bldg. 

Walsh, Harry A., State House. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Bloom, Martin, 6 New Hampshire 
Ave. (South) 

Duffine, Benjamin J., 110 S. Ver- 
mont Ave. 

Leonard, Leon, 511 Schwehm Bldg. 

Kravitz, Louis I., 212 Schwehm 
Bldg. 


Union City 


Edelstein, Morris, 147 Summit 
Ave. 

Eisner, Melville A., Dispatch Bldg. 

Gliedt, Alfred, 410 38th St. 

Siperstein, Morris B., Dispatch 


Bidg. 
PertH AMBOY 


Safran, Raymond, 98 Madison 
Ave. 

Wedeen, Knowlton, 337 Smith St. 

Wolpiansky, Abraham, 687 State 


St. 
OTHER PLACES 


Adelman, Allan J., 833 Boulevard, 
Weehawken. 

Auerbach, Martin, 308 34th St., 

Woodcliff. 

Benson, Gardner K., 3 North Ar- 
lington Ave., East Orange. 

Blacher, Philip, 5 Elm Row, New 
Brunswick. 

Bloom, Morris, 622 West Front St., 
Plainfield. 

Canter, Alfred, 
Ave., Plainfield. 

Chandless, George B., 253 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Cozzi, Alfred M., 148 26th St., 
Guttenburg. 

Danna, Michael P., 29 Atno Ave., 
Morristown. 

Earle, George M., 400 Harrison 
Ave., Harrison. 

Edwards, Frederick B., 92 Cedar 
St., Bridgeton. 


127. Watchung 


Ey, Addison C., 90 Elm St., West- 

eld. 

Fischer, Louis L., Electric Bldg., 
Asbury Park. 

Freda, Thomas J., 285 Main St., 
Orange. 

Gindin, Sidney W., 7 Watchung 
Ave., Plainfield. 

Grosman, John, 
New York City. 

Heuser, Ralph S., 11 Front St., 
Keyport. 

Hood, Florence A., Newton. 

Kennedy, William E., 308 Main 
St., Orange. 

Kiely, Edward J., 211 W. Front 
St., Plainfield. 

Kingfield, Frank J., 121 S. Main 
St., Phillipsburg. 

Levin, Philip J., 104 W. 4th St., 
Plainfield. 

Malovany, Charles I., 285 Bloom- 
field Ave., Caldwell. 

Nacht, Irving, 63 Bayview Ave., 
Hillside. 

Nichols, Roswell S., Jr., 405 Co- 
lonial Ave., Westfield. 

Palmer, Herbert W., 187 Elm St., 

Westfield. 
Penza, Samuel F., 253 Huilbut St., 
Orange. 
Ringle, Herman, 
South River. 

Schettino, Mario A., 274 John St., 
Cliffside. 

Seufert, Evelyn M., Engle St., 
Englewood. 

Shumsky, Moe R., State Tr. Bldg., 
Plainfield. 

Singer, Philip, 282 Main St., Or- 
ange. 
Solomon, Benjamin A., 437 16th 
St., W. New York, N. J. 
Stevens, Wilbur A., 501 Clifton 
Ave., Clifton. 

Stirone, E. Marco, 21 South St., 
Morristown. 

Swirsky, Sidney C., 654 Lyons 
Ave., Irvington. 

Tannenbaum, Arthur A., Electric 
Bldg., Asbury Park. 


299 Broadway, 


14 Ferry St., 
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Tessler, Benedict, 754 Irvington 
Ave., Maplewood. 

Turbyne, David L., 74 Lennox 
Ave., East Orange. 

Young, J. Frank, 614 Main St., 
Boonton. 


The following also passed the ex- 
amination at the same Term as 
counselors-at-law : 


NEWARK 


Brunetto, Frank J., Jr., g Clinton 
St. 

Cohn, Benjamin, 60 Park Place. 

Duggan, Edward L., 27 Washing- 
ton St. 

Elliott, John J., Jr., 972 Broad St. 

Emmerglick, Seymour A., 24 Bran- 
ford Place. 

Gillette, Arthur C., 80 Park Place. 

Goldberg, Charles L., 45 Branford 
Place. 

Hare, Theodore R., 24 Branford 
Place. 

Kiernan, Robert E., 1060 Broad St. 

Kuvin, Herbert A., 60 Park Place. 

Lowenstein, Milton, 972 Broad St. 

Lum, Richard, 605 Broad St. 

Mersel, Charles M., 24 Commerce 
St. 

Mintz, Max I., Kinney Bldg. 

O’Brien, Edwin J., 17 Lombardy 
St. 

Osterweil, William, 786 Broad St. 

Pechenik, Joseph L., 830 Broad St. 

Platt, Louis J., 45 Branford Place. 

Rice, Howard, Lefcourt Bldg. 

Rosenbaum, Fred J., 790 Broad St. 

Rubin, Nathan A., 972 Broad St. 

Schwartz, Max, 1180 Raymond 
Blv’d. 

Sharff, Samuel A., 45 Branford 
Place. 

Silberman, Robert P., 45 Bradford 
Place. 

Simon, Martin, 1060 Broad St. 

Spielvogel, Louis, 24 Commerce St. 

Terner, Edward, 45 Branford 
Place. 

Turesky, Nathan, 31 Clinton St. 


Weinstein, Morris, 17 Academy St. 
Zwillman, Elias G., 17 Academy St. 


Jersey City 


Davidson, Arnold M., 40 Journal 
Sq. 
Doherty, Hugh F., 586 Newark 
Ave. 
Thornton, Raymond, 283 Central 
Ave. 
CAMDEN 


Archer, F. Morse, Jr., Broadway 
and Cooper St. 

Brown, T. Philips, 527 Cooper St. 

Grisel, Mary E., 1st Camden Nat. 
Bk. Bldg. 

Shepp, William I., 423 Market St. 


Union City 


McLaughlin, Nicholas, Jr., 410 38th 
St. 
Nolan, Thomas P., 
Ave. 
Rubenstein, Louis, 422 Bergenline 
Ave. 
Solomon, Leo, 648 Bergenline Ave. 
Warren, Abraham, 433 Bergenline 
Ave. 
White, Alexander, 740 Bergenline 
Ave. 
Whyte, Arthur B., 733 7th St. 


ATLANTIC City 


Hunter, Wm. B., Jr., 1421 At- 
lantic Ave. 

Lloyd, John Jr., Law Bldg. 

McMenamin, James A. Jr., 304 
Chelsea Bank Bldg. 

Siddall, Thomas G., 304 Chelsea 
Bank Bldg. 


BAYONNE 


Murray, Daniel J., 233 Broadway. 
Sachs, Irving, 473 Broadway. 
Vavrence, John J., 20 East 25th St. 


PertH AMBOY 


Philo, Melvin A., West Front St. 
Polkowitz, Jacob I., 175 Smith St. 
Semer, Leon, 167 Smith St. 


147 Summit 
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OTHER PLACES 


Applegate, John B., 1 Newark St., 
Hoboken. 

Baker, Richard W., 175 West State 
St., Trenton. 

Cohen, Elias B., 354 Bloomfield 
Ave., Caldwell. 

Ferrara, E. James, 3 Elm Row, 
New Brunswick. 

Fox, Lester H., 
Hackensack. 

Kaplon, Samuel, 382 Springfield 
Ave., Summit. 

Kenarik, Herbert J., 1011 Sanford 
Ave., Irvington. 

Kuritsky, Robert I., Rm. 210 Bab- 
cock Bldg., Plainfield. 

Lawton, William H., 1st Nat’l Bank 
Blidg., Trenton. 

Markey, Thomas J., 260 Liberty 
St., Bloomfield. 

Milstead, John O., 307 Title & 
Trust Co. Bldg., Ocean City. 
Nott, Francis A., 380 Main St., E. 

Orange. 
Otis, Raymond J., 644 Bergenline 
Ave., West New York, N. J. 
Pachella, Dominick F., 78 Main 
St., Hackensack. 

Potts, Heston N., 390 George St., 
New Brunswick. 

Reibel, Nathan, 1137 E. Jersey St., 
Elizabeth. 

Schwartz, Joseph B., Stephen St., 
South River. 

Sherred, Willis H., Newton. 

Slonim, Ralph H., Union Bldg., 
Plainfield. 

Smith, George L., 77 Main St., 
South River. 


144 Main St., 





OBITUARIES 


Mr. JoHN WAHL QUEEN 


Mr. John Wahl Queen, member 
of the Jersey City Bar, with offices 
at 15 Exchange Place, died at his 
home, 22 Duncan Avenue, in that 
city, on January 23rd last. He had 


been suffering more than a year pre- 
ceding from hardening of the arter- 
ies. 

Mr. Queen was born at Mt. 
Pleasant, Hunterdon county, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1862, being the son of 
John W. and Livera (Apgar) 
Queen. He was graduated from 
the State Model School at Trenton 
in 1883, and from Princeton Col- 
lege in 1887, receiving the degree 
of Ph. D. in 1889. For a number 
of years he taught, being professor 
of history and political science at 
Pennsylvania Military Academy 
and later at Ohio University. 

Mr. Queen then turned to law, 
studying in the New York Law 
School and with Collins & Corbin. 
He was graduated in 1891, ad- 
mitted to the New Jersey Bar the 
same year, and five years later be- 
came a counselor. His first law 
partnership was with George Ten- 
nant, later with Edward B. Stout 
of Jersey City, then with Richard 
Boardman. 

Elected to the Assembly in 1896, 
Mr. Queen became the Democratic 
minority leader. While in the As- 
sembly he introduced the equal 
taxation bill. Governor Griggs 
named a special commission to in- 
vestigate the condition of railroad 
property, following Mr. Queen’s 
agitation, with the result that rail- 
road taxes in Hudson County in- 
creased $1,000,000. From 1898 to 
1903 he served as corporation at- 
torney there and later was named 
as Police Judge. In 1914 he was 
a United States commissioner, but 
resigned from that position in 1922 
when named assistant counsel to the 
Public Utilities Commission. 

Surviving him are his wife, Mrs. 
Rebecca B. W. Queen; a daughter, 
Mrs. J. Thomas Miles, and a son, 
John Wahl Queen, Jr., all of Jersey 
City. 





























Ex-GovERNoR Epwarp I. Epwarps 


Ex-Governor and _ ex-United 
States Senator Edward I. Edwards, 
of Jersey City, committed suicide 
in his home in that city, on Janu- 
ary 26th last. He was found dead 
in bed with a bullet wound in his 
head. A pistol was beside the body, 
and police said Edwards had com- 
mitted suicide. 

The body was found by Charles 
Baumgarten, a friend who went to 
the house after he had failed to get 
an answer from repeated telephone 
calls. Mr. Baumgarten said he had 
made an appointment with Ed- 
wards, and when he arrived at the 
house a maid was at work. She 
informed him, he declared, that Ed- 
wards was sleeping. Entering the 
bedroom, Baumgarten found the 
body. 

Mr. Edwards was born in Jer- 
sey City, December 1, 1863, the son 
of English parents, William W. and 
Emma J. Edwards. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Jer- 
sey City and later attended New 
York University. Leaving in his 
third year, he took up the study of 
law with his brother, former State 
Senator William D. Edwards. He 
changed his course again after a 
time, entering the employ of the 
First National Bank of Jersey City, 
and studying finance. Seven years 
of this work led to a breakdown in 
health and he then turned to out- 
side work, joining his brothers in 
the contracting business. 

He was a clerk in the Jersey City 


Tax Department, 1898-1908; in 
banking again, 1908; State Comp- 
troller, 1gt1-’17; State Senator 


from Hudson County, 1918-’19; 
Governor, 1920-23; United States 
Senator, 1923-29; again in bank- 
ing. He married Jule Blanche 
Smith, daughter of William A. and 
Fannie E. Smith of Jersey City, on 
November 14, 1888. She died in 
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1928. They have two children, 
Colonel E. Irving Edwards and 
Elizabeth Jule Edwards. 

Mr. Edwards was a vestryman in 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Jer- 
sey City in which church his funeral 
service was attended by a large con- 
course of political associates and 
friends from all over the State. 


Cot. WILLIAM B. MArTIN 


Col. William B. Martin, for 
fifteen years past County Clerk of 
Union county, this State, died on 
January 22nd last in the Elizabeth 
General Hospital, where he had 
been for nearly two months. His 
home was at 158 Summit street, 
Elizabeth. 

He was born in Elizabeth on May 

13, 1866, the son of Isaac F. and 
Jane Elizabeth Martin, residents of 
Elizabeth for many years. His 
father had been engaged in the car- 
pentry business most of his life. 
Col. Martin was a descendant of an 
old family of New Jersey, not only 
through the Martin branch, but 
from his original ancestor, Richard 
Skinner, who came early to Amer- 
ica. 
Acquiring his early education in 
the public schools of Elizabeth, he 
then entered the New York College 
of Dentistry, being graduated in 
1895. He continued practicing 
dentistry until 1916, being very 
successful in his work. 

Col. Martin was long in military 
service, working his way from 
private up to Colonel,and went over- 
seas. In the meantime he became 
Clerk of Union County, being 
elected in 1916, 1921 and 1926, and 
was in office when he died. He 
had a long record also as expert 
rifleman, and in fraternal and mili- 
tary organizations, and his friends 
seemed to be innumerable. He was 
given a military funeral, with near- 
ly 1,000 attendants. 
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Hon. ALFRED F. SKINNER 


Former Judge Alfred Ford Skin- 
ner, member of the law firm of Pit- 
ney, Hardin & Skinner, Prudential 
Bldg., Newark, died February 5, 
1931, in the St. Barnabus Hospital 
in that city. He had been at Cocoa, 
Fla., returned to Newark after 
Christmas and became ill January 
23. He was taken to the hospital 
the next day and was operated upon 
for abscess of the kidney. He also 
suffered intestinal poisoning. 

Judge Skinner was born in Belle- 
ville, N. J., September 24, 1862, son 
of Dr. Daniel M. and Mary C. 
(Squier) Skinner. He was edu- 
cated by private tutors, entered Rut- 
gers College in 1879 and was grad- 
uated in 1883 with a Bachelor of 
Arts degree. He studied law at Co- 
lumbia University and was admitted 
to the New Jersey Bar at the Nov. 
Term, 1886. In 1890 he was selected 
as counsel for Franklin Township, 
now a part of Nutley. In 1891 he 
became a counselor and in 1892 was 
Chairman of the Belleville Town- 
ship Committee. In 1894 he moved 
to Nutley and in the same year was 
elected a member of the Assembly. 
The following year he was reelected. 
In October, 1897, he was appointed 
Register of Essex County to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation 
of William Riker. He was later 
elected to that office for the full 
term. In 1899 he resigned as Reg- 
ister to accept appointment by Gov- 
ernor Voorhees as Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas of Essex to 
succeed Judge J. Franklin Fort. He 
continued in that position until De- 
cember, 1905, when he resigned to 
practise. 

While on the Bench Judge Skin- 
ner did much to improve the con- 
ditions in the criminal Courts, was 
a strong advocate of the probation 
system and in dealing with young 
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and first offenders sought as much 
as possible to secure reformation 
rather than punishment. Upon resum- 
ing private practise Judge Skinner 
became a member of the firm of 
Pitney & Hardin, under the new 
name of Pitney, Hardin & Skinner. 
Efforts were made to induce Judge 
Skinner in 1904 to reenter active 
politics. He was offered the Re- 
publican nomination for State Sen- 
ator in the place of Everett Colby. 
He refused it. 

Mr. Skinner was mentioned as a 
possible candidate for Governor in 
1913 on a fusion ticket of Republi- 
cans and Progressives. He decided 
not to run. 

He was elected President of the 
State Bar Association in 1920, serv- 
ing one term, and was a former 
President of the Essex County Bar 
Association. He was one of the 
Trustees of Rutgers University 
named to act with a State Commis- 
sion in 1928 to study higher educa- 
tion in New Jersey. Later he re- 
signed. 

For many years after leaving 
Nutley, Mr. Skinner lived at Lin- 
coln and Delavan avenues, Newark. 
He purchased the A. L. Reynolds 
home at 2 Highland avenue, Madi- 
son, in 1915 and moved there short- 
ly afterward. Three years ago he 
left Madison and since then had 
lived part of the time in Florida. 
When he came to Newark on busi- 
ness he resided at the Essex Club. 

Mr. Skinner leaves his wife, 
formerly Miss Josephine M. Phil- 
lips, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
M. Phillips, two sons, Alfred P. 
Skinner and Morris Phillips Skin- 
ner, a daughter, Mrs. Mary E. Mc- 
Alpin, wife of Donald M. McAlpin, 
of Bethel, Conn., president of the 
Tao Tea Company, New York, and 
a brother, Frank H. Skinner, of 
Orange. 





Hon. CHarces C. HOMMANN 


The Perth Amboy Bar Associa- 
tion has passed the following reso- 
lutions concerning Judge Hom- 
mann, an obituary of whom ap- 
peared in our January Law Jour- 
NAL. 


“Charles Chauncey Hommann 
was born May 2, 1851, and died 
December 27, 1930. He was born; 
he lived; he died. Such is the 
chronicle of many a life. But of 
Charles Chauncey Hommann that 
was not all. He lived the allotted 
three score years and ten, and by 
reason of his strength they were 
four score. Estimated by reality 
his was a full life. He once said 
of himself that no one got more 
happiness out of life than he. This 
was true, because his philosophy of 
life was based on what was real 
rather than what was superficial, 
the spiritual rather than the ma- 
terial. One needs not search far to 
find them as illustrated in his life. 
Reverence, honor, friendship, cour- 
tesy, the love of the beautiful, the 
mystery of God that manifests it- 
self in the fragrance of the flowers, 
the murmur of the streams, and 
God’s great outdoors. 


“As an engineer in his early life 
he wrestled with the problems with 
which Nature challenges the art and 
ingenuity of man; from his associa- 
tion with it he learned not only that 
it was the chart of God, but that it 
breathed out wisdom and poetry 
that inspire the soul which can re- 
ceive it. 

“As he turned to the law he 
found a calling that further chal- 
lenged his powers of analysis and 
reason, and contributed much to the 
delight which he always found in 
the history of the English Common 
Law and in the traditions upon 
which our American civilization are 
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founded. He studied law in the 
days when Blackstone and Chitty 
and Coke were the textbooks of the 
student and were the books that 
made real lawyers. He often quoted 
a maxim of his preceptor: ‘Beware 
of the man of one book,’ and there- 
by exemplified the truth that thor- 
ough knowledge of foundation prin- 
ciples was the making of the strong 
men of the profession. 

“We could dwell on his integrity 
and honor, his loyalty and service 
to the church of which he was a 
valued member and officer, his 
faithfulness in the many municipal 
offices he held, his integrity and 
ability as a Judge, his love of litera- 
ture and art and music, his absorb- 
ing and well-stored mind, and the 
lofty moral plane upon which he 
lived. But we delight most to dwell 
on those characteristics which en- 
deared him to many, many friends. 
He had no enemies. It takes two 
to make a quarrel. It takes a spirit 
of resentment to hold a grudge. 
Hatred is the madness of the heart. 
He had none of these. He lived in 
an atmosphere which he created by 
his own friendship. As if to make 
his outgoing consistent with his 
whole life the Divine Hand shaped 
his destiny so that the last messages 
he would hear with his mortal ear 
were the melodies of the angels of 
the Christmas-tide singing songs of 
peace and good-will among men. 

“He lived longer than the average 
life. His going was peaceful. He 
lingered not on a bed of pain. He 
finished his course, he kept the 
faith. He would have it so. Our 
mourning is mingled with rejoicing 
that the sunset of his life was ob- 
scured with clouds only sufficient 
to bring out the ribbons of silver 
and make the bars of gold. 

“Such is a life that now belongs 
to the ages.” 
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